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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


J (Concluded.) 


———— 


Sidney, relieved from the anxiety which had 
sooppressed him, nolonger gave way to a sad- 
ness, which would, he feared make him appear 
ungrateful in the eyes of his benefactor; and 
finding that Lerd Montalban had made his 
daughter acquainted with what had passed be- 
tween them, he took an early opportunity of 
declaring his sentiments with a degree of can- 
dour and delicacy, which left her nothing to 
fear on the score of lrer future happiness, in 
a union with a man of known integrity and’ re- 
fined sentiment. A regular correspondence 
was agreed on; and Sidney departed, at the 
time appointed, with Lady Clerville, who at 
first rallied him on the proverbial inconstancy 
of the sex; but afterwards scriously assured 
him, that she thought his choice reflected hon- 
our on his heart and judgment.”” * Shall I let 
you into a little bit of a secret,” said she, coe 
louring ; “ orcan you guess, that there are oth- 
er grand affairs on the ¢afiis; and that Lord 
Montalban, finding himself so unfortunate in 
his choice of young house-keepers, is resolv- 
ed on suiting himself witha more experienced 
and matronly character, as soon as your affair 
is concluded to his satisfaction.”” ‘ Indeed!’ 
exclaimed Sidney, much astonished; “ and 
who is the lady, pray?” “ One who has, like 
himself run the giddy round of dissipation with- 
out comfort or credit; even the gay widow 
Clerville.” Sidney felt for a moment embar- 
rassed; but, recovering himself observed, that 
it was indeed, a circumstance which he was not 
aware of.” “ Why, you must know,” return- 
ed Lady Clerville, gravely, “that the earl was 
ence a pupil in the Chesterfieldian system, 
and did not confine his gallantries to unmar- 
ried females. I wasthena young and gay wife, 
an object of attraction to that class of men who 
suffer their passions to over-rule their princi- 
ples. But though gay, I was not depraved, 
Lord Montalban’s views were baffled and he 
Save up the pursuit. His lordship has now 
recovered his proper senses; vice and virtue 
appear before him in their. true colours, and 
his eyes are no longer dazzled by the false 
glare of pleasures, which allure but to betray. 
This will account to you for what must at the 
moment have appeared strange, and perhaps 
ridiculous.” Sidney apoligized, and then con- 
gratulated Lady Clerville on the prospect of 
such an agreeable denouement. 

Soon after the departure of the travellers, 
Harriet received the following letter from tho 
wretched and misguided Courtney :— 


Dear Mada My 


Yowrver justly I may be the object of 
your contempt and abhorrence, I trust those 
Scutiments will give place to a generous for- 
erences, on hearing that the guilty Courtney 

a self-condemued exile from his native land, 








and the victim of never-dying anguish, go 
where he wiil; with broken fortunes, a wretch- 
ed heart, and subdued spirits, the termination 
of my existence would be welcomed by me as 
a bicssing: but guilt is cowardly, and | shuu- 
der on the brink of that precipice to which my 
erring steps have ledme. Perhaps you will 
hear, with surprize, that renouncing even the 
hope of every future advantage, which might 
accrue from fame or fortune, I have placed my- 
self in the face of danger, and condemned my- 
selt to a life, ashort one I hope, of toil, dan- 
ger, and comparitive ignominy. As a private 
marine, I now serveon board his majesty's ship 
Argus; our destination 1s Walcheren, and if, 
in that humble capacity, 1 can spend my latest 
breath in the service of my country, I shall 
be reconciled to my fate, and desire no other. 
My exertions, however insignificant, may aid 
the general cause. I wish for no laurels to 
deck my bier, since no tear of regret can be- 
dew my ce. I have lived unworthily and 
will now known; farewell, madam; may 
brighter prospects await youand the excellent 
Sidney. Yours are congenial minds, and I rev- 
erence your virtues, though I envy not your 
happiness. Among the papers of your iste 
unfortunate friend is a packet directed to Sid- 
ney. The only contents of consequence, is 
your correspondence on subjects interesting 
to the surviving parties. I have therelore with- 
out your permission sent them to that gentle- 
man, considering it an act of justice to let him 
know, how much prudence, good sense, and 
delicacy, ornament the mind of her whom he 
will soon have the honour of calling his wile. 
Once more, and for ever, I bid you, adicu. 


AUGUSTUS COURTNEY. 


Harriet could not avoid shedding tears on 
the perusal of this letter; she pitied, but could 
not esteem the ill-fated writer. Lord Montal- 
ban answered it, and endeavoured to inspire 
him with better hopes. He then made prepa- 
rations for the arrangement of pecuniary mat- 
ters, relative to the establishment of his newly- 
found daughter, and, in compliance with the 
urgent entreaties of Harriet, consented to set- 
tle one hundred a year on the imprudent Lady 
Virginia. An estate was then made over to 
Sidney and his future wife, which secured to 
them an income of about five hundred pounds 
per annum; which with the situation procured 
for him, would enable them to live in affluence. 
The three months allotted to mourning soon 
passed away, and Sidney returned to receive 
his bride from the willing hand of her father, 
who onthe same day led Lady Clerville to the 
altar. Harriet, neither unbecomingly elated 
with her recent brilliant prospects, nor mean- 
ly jealous of the tender regret which her hus- 
band cherished, and which she feelingly par- 
ticipated, for the friend of her youth, passed 
through every scene of life with equal merit; 
4nd as a wife conducted herself in a manner 
calculated to secure the affection of her hug- 
hand, and the respect of the world. 














THE 
UNWILLING IMPOSTOR, 


A TALE. 


Translated from the French: 


i 


"THE Marquis de Montolieu, accompanied 
by a confidential servant, was returiiiy one 
evening from a visit which he had been pay- 
ing to a particular friend at Savignue, wien 
passing through an extensive forest, he was 
alarmed by the cries of some person wlio seem- 
ed to require immediate succour. Pausing, 
to ascertain from what quarter the sound pro- 
ceeded, he distinctly heard the clushing of 
swords, and, losing ali personal apprehension 
in the benevolent hope of saving u feilow-crva- 
ture, and piercing his horse’s side with the spur, 
he instantly rushed through the underwood, 
and reached the spot in time to detend an eld- 
crly gentleman, who was desperately assuiicd 
by two ruffians, who were rifling his pockets, 
and who would, in all probability, have mur- 
dered him, had not the strong resistance he 
made, enabl J him to keep them at bay, until 
the arrival of the Marquis and the trusty Luin- 
berti, who soon released the gentleman, by put- 
ting his assailants to flight. The Marquis’s 
horse being very weary, he found it vain to pur- 
sue them, as they had the advantage of fresh 
steeds. Montolieu had received a slight woud 
in the scuffle which now began to bleed pro- 
fusely, and the stranger, after expressing his 
gratitude for their timely succour entreated 
the Marquis to accompany him to his chateaus 
which was at the extremity of the wood. Tne 
Marquis accepted the invitation with frankness 
and was much pleased with the urbanity and 
agreeable manners of the gentleman to whom 
he had been so fortunate as to render suci: a 
service. He appeared to be about forty-five 
or fifty years of age, of noble carriage, and 
prepossessing countenance. “ ] am convines 
ed,”’ said the Marquis, politely, * that I have 
been doing myself the greatest service in thig 
affair, for I flatter myself I have gained a friend, 
of manners most congenial to my taste.”” “ Such 
acompliment might be suspicious from any 
other young man than the Marquis de Monto- 
lieu—his character for honour and integrity 
are too well known’’—replied the stranger. 
« You have the advantage of me,” said the Mare 
quis, I do not recollect having had the pleasure 
of secing youbefore.” « I visitedyou at youp 
father’s, when you were a mere child, return~ 
ed the other. ‘* You have probably heard of 
the Baron du Taniere.” Undoubtedly,” said 
the Marquis, shaking him cordially by the hand, 
“and am happy in renewing an acquaintance 
so Jong estranged.” During the remuinder of 
their ride, the Baron informed Montolicu that — 
he was left a widower very young, with ove 
only child then at the breast—that being left 
thus desolate, he judged it prudent to marry 
a second time, and had chosen a lady of great 
merit and accomplishments, who deyoted alk 
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her time and attention to the education of the 
orphan Julia. “ The Baroness,” said he, * has 
taken such pains with her, as to render her 
almost as amiable as herself; and as she inher- 
its a good fortune from her mother, who was 
an heiress, I have no doubt of obtaiaing an es- 
tablishment for her equal to my Most anxious 
wishes. I have also a niece, to whom I am 
guardian; she is about the age of my daugh- 
ter; her inclination leads her to areligious life 
and Julia wif inherit her property in case she 
persises In becoming a nun. My wife, to whom 
whatever belongs to me is dear, wishes to dis- 
suade her from it, and has just been to fetch 
her home, thinking that the society of my girl, 
and the innocent diversions which they may 
enjoy together, will induce her to alter her 
mind; of this, however, I see no probability 
at present.” They were by this time at the 
gate of the chateau, and the voice of the Bar- 
on was no sooner heard than the domestics ran 
out with flambeaux to meethim. The Baron- 
ess, Julia, and Agnes, received him with plea- 
sure, and expressed their uneasiness at his 
having staid out so late. The Baron embrac- 
ed them, and presented his lady to the Mar- 
quis, and explained briefly, but impressively, 
the obligation he was under. The Baroness 
made her acknowledgement with the utmost 
grace and sweetness. Julia was profuse in herex- 
pressions of delight, and commented most el- 
oquently on the gallantry of her dear papa’s 
brave defender, but Agnes was silent, and on- 
ly bowed in return to the salutation of the Mar- 
quis, though he thought he perceived a tear 
giisten in her eye, as she turned to kiss her 
uncle’s hand. The party having by this time 
seated themselves in the drawing-room, the 
Marquis had leisure to make his observations 
on the family of his host. He perceived that 
the Baroness was still handsome, and not in 
the least unconscious of the advantage. Julia 
was a remarkably fine girl, gracefully formed, 
and of a dignified air; but her features, though 
regularly formed, wanted animation; her air 
was haughty and repellant and it was easy to 
discover that she considered hersclf fully en- 
titled to all the homage which rank or beauty 
could exact from an admiring crowd. This 
character was not sufficiently to the taste of 
Montolieu to arrest his attention long; his re- 
gards were attracted by an object of more par- 
ticular interest. This was no other than the 
‘unassuming Agnes, who, unnoticed and unno- 
ticing, engaged herself with her embroidery, 
and was wholly ignorant of the admiration she 
excited in one person present. In fact, no one 
was more likely to inspire sentiments of esteem 
and tender passion than the gentle Agnes; she 
peared about sixteen vears of age, of a mid- 
ling height, with limbs formed in the most 
beautifu proportion; her features were small, 
and expressive of every thing engaging ; her 
eyes brilliant, yet not bold; and her deport- 
ment, easy and modest, seemed to retire from 
rather than court admiration. The Marquis 
was greatly surprised at the little attention 
which the Baron and his family scemed to pay 
her; they seldom addressed their conversation 
to her, nor did she once attempt to obtrude 
any observation of her own. Her dress was 
xemarkably simple, while that of Mademoiselle 
du Taniere was loaded with a profusion of or- 
faments, which she wasevery moment adjust- 
ing. She laughed at her own smart sayings, 
and was continually giving her opinion on every 
subject without its being solicited. It was in 


vain the Marquis attempicd to draw Agnes into 
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conversation ; whenever he addressed her she 
returned a simple monosylable, and the Bar- 
oness immediately took upon herself to change 
the subject. The brightness which irradiated 
the sweet countenance of Agnes would then 
immediately give place to an air of melancholy 
dejection ; and the Marquis frequently caught 
a suppressed sigh issuing from her gentle bo- 
som when she thought herself unobserved. 
That secret unhappiness in such a young crea- 
ture could only proceed from one cause, name- 
ly, disappointed affection, was a natural con- 
jecture, and this, in the opinion of the Marquis, 
accounted for her wish to embrace a religious 
life. This supposition, which seemed to ex- 
clude hope for himself, did not lessen his es- 
teem or admiration for the fair Agnes, and he 
resolved, if possible, to discover the secrets of 
her heart, and contribute, as far as lay in his 
power to the promotion of her happiness, in 
any way that circumstances might require: 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








THE SERENADE, 

AWAKE, my love! the pearls of dew 

That gem thy lover’s flowing hair, 
Shall prove his passion warm and true, 

As thou art, Laura, bright and fair, 
O’er many a hill, through many a 4, 

Through many a glade | bent m A 
Now close by gathering shades concealed, 

Now guided by the thiendly ray. 
Through fens were aguish vapours play, 

Biue gleaming o’er the doubtful soil, 
Through woods, where ruffians lurking lay, 

‘To rush through bleod to impious spoil. 
Nor vapours dank alarmed my thought, 

Nor prowling robbers waked my fear, 
For here restoring warmth [ sought, 

And knew my treasure all was here. 
Then wake, my love! the corded stairs 

Switt from the opening casement throw, 
And pay thy lover’s anxious cares, 

With joys that levers only know. 
Be swift, my fair! the transient night 

For Love’s, nor Hymen’s rights will stay : 
Too svon will speed the envious light, 

To chase Alonzo far away. 


Such was the song of Alonzo, who, tuning 
the soft guitar beneath the solitary window of 
his Laura, claimed by delightful stealth those 
endearments to which, in the privacy of a 
neighbouring convent, he had lately acquired 
a title:—The feudal hatred existing between 
the families of the youthful pair, prevented 
the open avowal of their union. 

Nightly, therefore, he stole from his distant 
mansion, and, attended by no other compan- 
ion than the instrument whose tender notes 
were the signal of his appproach, came beneath 
the window of his expecting bride, a lover of 
unaltered truth. 

Nor was the ear of Laura now closed against 
the strain, for the motion of the moon-beams, 
reflected by the glass, showed that the hand of 
the fair one was trembling on the casement, 
while her ear was fondly listening to the notes 
of love. 

He ceased—the casement opened,and throw- 
ing his guitar among the shrubs, he mounted 
the ladder that dropped to his assistance, and 
rushed to her enraptured arms. 

Undisturbed be their transports—the last 
they shall enjoy! and may chaste secrecy en- 
curtain them around. 

Don Carlos, returning from scenes of steal- 
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thy love, had discovered, as he passed the fata] 


bush, the guitar too imperfectly concealed.” 


His jealous spirit instantly took the alarm, and 
gloomy suspicions arose of his sister’s honour. 
He drew forth his dagger in the first fury of 
his soul, and would have roused the house, 
and rushed for instant vengeance to her cham- 
ber. But agleamof hope returned to his mind 
when he thought of Laura’s worth and virtu- 
ous deportment. Hisrashness was thus restrain. 
ed, and secreting himself among the shrubbery 
he waited the return of dawn that should con- 
firm or dissipate his doubts. 

Not long was the jealous brother concealed. 
The bird of day thrilled forth his earliest note +. 
faded was the lustre of the lamps of night; 
and the grey eye of morn was seen prying ovex 
the distant hills, when quitting the bliss he was 
to taste no more, Alonzo descended with a heavy 
heart. The fond farewell trembled on each 
faltering tongue, and Laura turned aside to 
wecp. 

Stay, “ dishonoured wanton,” cried the furi- 
ous brother, “ turn again ere thy paramour be 
gone forever, and take yet a last farewell.” 

A Castilian’s vengeance struck deep as he 
spoke: his poniard was in Alonzo’s heart. 

*“ My husband! my husband!” exclaimed 
the frantic fair. Breathless fell Alonzo at a 
brother’s feet; and Carlos stood petrified with 
horror. 

But what was the horror of the repentant 
friend, to the anguish of the widowed bride! 
Fhe peace of her mind was flown forever, and 
vain was each friendly care. 

The walls of the sanctuary long echoed te 
her groans as she wandered thro’ its sullen 
ailes: but even the sanctuary could not calm 
her soul, nor its sacred walls confine her be- 
wildered wanderings. With the guitar of her 
murdered lord, she escaped from the holy con- 
fines, and still roves a wretched lunatic at large. 

Thy rocks, O Valclusa! oft reverberate her 
song; oft it sounds thro’ the neighbouring 
woods. The torrents fromthe mountains join 
the chorus of grief; and it steals thro’ the yales 
alone the silent streams. 

Ar Se ae 


EUPHEMIA FLAVIA 2:LIA MARCIA, 


WAS the mistress of the Emperor Justin 
the First, and conducted herself with so much 
prudence and justice, that at length he resol- 
ved to raise her tothe throne. Instead of dis-’ 
playing either pride or presumption, upon be- 
ing elevated to so exalted a sphere, she con- 
ducted herself with the same mildness and hu- 
mility as when she occupied'a far different 
station of life. She died about the year 525; 
but her biographers have not specified her age. 
Bright as are the beams which irradiate a strict- 
ly virtuous female, yet it is by a combination 





of amiable qualities, that the femele séx can — 


be admired; for it is not merely practising the 
rules of chastity that ‘entitles them either to 
respect or regard. There are many instances 
of females, devoid of every amiable propensity; 
who pique themselves upon a chastity which 
was never attempted to be subdued, and whos 
instead of making any allowance for the frailty 
of human nature, bring all moral exccllence 
to their own point; and make no allowance 
for the power of seduction over a young and 


unsuspicious mind. Virtuc is toa woman what _ 
courage is toa soldier,the bulwark of reputation 


and the pillar of fame ; yet who will presume 
to say, that for one deviation from the path of 
rectitude, it is impossible for a female to re 
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cover her good name? The Emperor i 
made an impression upon the heart of the — 1- 
ful Euphemia, she listened to his ene —! 
‘and her scruples were subdued ; still, ‘a 

;noments of reflection, she lamented her dere- 
liction from the path.of virtue, and eae Pots 
ceiving that her mind was uncontaminatec ; 
made her his wife. Yet Euphemias aggran- 
dizement is not related as a precedent for any 
- (FS young woman; but merely to prove that con- 
© ciliating manners, and an amiable disposition, 
. J will ever be considered as high recommenda- 

@ tions in life. 
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F weeesseSnecessecenessessegcscesscsesssseseogessoeserees 
y oi In the first war of Silesia, Frederic the king 
h P= of Prussia being desirous of making, in the night 
o § time, some alteration in his camp, forbid under 
the pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, 
- | either fire or candle burning in the tents. He 
¢ i went round the camp himself, to see that his 
orders were obeyed; and, as he passed by 
c Captain Zietern’s tent, he perceived a light. 


He entered, and found the captain sealing a 
d a letter, which he had just finished, and was 
a written to his wife, whom he tenderly loved. 
h « What aré you doing there? (said the king). 
Do not you know the orders!” Zietern threw 





nt himself at his feet, and begged mercy; but hé 
a! ncither could, nor attempted to deny his fault. 
id «Sit down, (said the king to him) and adda 
few words I shall diccate.” The officer obey- 
te ed, aud the king dictated : « To-morrow I shall 
on perish on a scaffold :” Zietern wrote it, and— 
m he was executed the next day!! 
ee ened 
a GEESE AND CRICKETS. 
ey Taat Rome was saved by the cackling of 
er geese, is notorious to all who have been to 
ng school, but that the chirping ofa cricket should 
in save a naval ¢xpedition appears more wonder- 
ics ful. ‘Take it in the words of Mr. Southey. 
Cabeza de Vaca sailed with three ships for 
La Plata. When they had crossed the Line 
they found themselves short of water and en- 
deavoured to make the nearest land Three 
tin days they stood towards it. A soldier who had 
ch set out in ill health, had brought a grillo or 
ols ground-cricket with him from Cadiz, thinking 
ise to be amused by the insect’s voice, but it had 
e- deen silent the whole way to his no little dis- 
bne appointment. Now on the fourth morning the 
bU- grillo began to ring its shrill rattle ; scenting, 
nt as was immediately supposed, the land. Such 





was the miserable watch which had been kept, 
that upon looking out at this war-‘ng, they 

erceived high rocks within bow-si _: against 
Which, had it not been for the insect, . ey must 
have inevitably been lost. 

The Romans paid all proper respect tc heir 
geese, appointed them apartments in the tem- 
ple of Juno, and magistrates to provide their 
meat; but we’do not hear that the Spaniards 
had the gratitude to canonize the cricket. 
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MAXIMS OF THALFS. 


GOD is the oldest of all things, because he has no 
Smuing. The world is most beautiful, as being the 
Work of his hands. Necessity is the strongest of all 
things as every thing must submit to its laws. Time 
8 the wisest thing, as it detects all things Thought 
is the swiftest thing, as it pervades oll places. Hope 


Ss the most common thing, as it is possessed by those 
Who have nothing else, 
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SONNET TO CHILDHOOD. 


DAYS of my early youth! farewell for ever! 
Sports of my childhood, blissful scenes, adieu ! 

Swift have ye fled, and Time, alas ! shall never 
Your dear unsullied charms for me renew. 


Farewell, ye soft delights of peaceful leisure, 
Ye rosy moments, and ye clulcet hours ; 

When gentie Hope, and fond bewitching pleasure 
Strew’d o’er the path of Life their choicest flaw’rs. 


Ah! never more, save when my thoughts beguiling, 
Delusive Fancy gives me back to thee ; 
Wilt thou, sweet Childhood! innocently smiling, 
Pour the bright sunshine_of thy joys on me! 
Clos’d are thy fairy scenes; and rip’ning years 
Have taught this breast to sigh, and fill’d these eyes 
with tears. 








Becky QiHrusesasnt. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 
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OUR accounts from Europe are brought down as 
late as the 19th of July from Greenock, which state, 
that intelligence had just reached there, announcing 
that the American government had passed a Law, for 
issuing Letters of Marque and Reprisal, against Q. 
Britain ; and rance had declared war against Rus- 
sia. Theim commencement of hostilities was 
expected to take place, according to letters from Mem- 
el of the 16th of June. 

Letters from Gottenburgh concur in stating, that the 
best understanding subsists between the Swedish and 
British governments. Two English vessels, had enter- 
ed Gottenburgh harbour, and were discharging their 
cargoes. Onthe other hand the Swedish cruizers con- 
tinue to capture every French privateer they fall in with 
in the Baltic. Six vessels of this description had re- 
cently fell into their hands. Notwithstanding these 
acts of hostility, the general opinion appears to be, 
that Bernadotte will not issue a formal declaration of 
war against France, unless a liberal subsidy is granted 
him by the British Government. & gem 

Intelligence had been received of the sailing of the 
Swedish fleet, from Carlscrona consisting of cieht sail 
of the line, and two frigates, bound to the Gulph of 
Finland. ‘ 

It is said in the London papers, that after the 15th 
of June, the neutrality of the Russian Government 
would be publicly announced, and the order for open- 
ing the Russian ports to the British carried into execu- 
tion. 

The war in Spain, by the latest accounts, appears to 
be much in favour of the Spaniards. The patriots, in 
conjunction with a British marine force, have succeed- 
ed in taking the French garrison of Lequiteo. Lequi- 
teo is one of the chain of posts in the province of Bis- 
cay, occupied by the French; the possession of which 
is considered of greatimportance tothe Patriots. The 
also took possession of Almeira, and blew up the strong 
castle of St. Elmo. Accounts say, that Gen. Ballaste- 
rous has been defeated by the French with the loss of 
1500 men, and that he had retreated under the walls 
of St. Roque. The latestadvices from England observe, 
that very considerable reinforcements were about leay- 
ing that country to aid the Spanish Patriots. 

The Regency of Tripoli has declared war arainst 
Spain, " 

By a return made to the British House of Commons, 
it sme that the number of French prisoners in Eng. 
land is, §2,649—of Danish 1,868—Total 54,517. 

It is stated that a general battle between thé Spanish 
Royalists of Mexico and the Revolutionists, had ta- 
ken place in which the former was defeated with a hea- 
vy loss of men. 

From [a Guayra we hear that Monteverde had ob. 
tained possession of the province of Venezuela, and 
that Gen. Miranda had been taken prisoner, and sent 
to Caracas, with other officers of distinction, for trial. 

Advices are just received from Gen. Hull’s army as 
late as the 29th ult. which state that it was in posses- 
sion of the whole country, from the river Thames or 
Trench, to within five niles of Malden, a distance of 
about 7U miles—That some skirmishes had taken place 
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«“ Weil, my lord, | completed the business 


“which had detained mé, and returned to the 


castle ; but I must confess, that the preuy 
Jeanne du Bac had so bewitched me, that I 
could hardly think of any thing else. At the 
death of the marquis, I acquainted you that a 
considerable sum of motiey remained in te 
hands of a merchant at Rochelle; ana as you 
were wholly ignorant how to transacisuci, con- 
cerns, you desired me to go thither, and settic 
the accounts In a proper manner. This order 
gave me great pleasure. I cid not neglect the 
opportunity of seeking Du Bac. He happen- 
ed to be in port, and received me with kinduess. 
I enquired after bis wite, and demanded whe- 
ther he had any little ones. “ I had a girl,” 
said he, * at Jeast her mother did me the ion- 
our to say she was mine,” “ Is she dead, then!” 
« That is more than I can tell,” replied he; 
‘“ while I was absent on a voyage, soon alter 
you left us, Jeanne thought proper to abscond, 
taking with her all the little I had scraped to- 
gether; what she did with the child 1 know 
not; poor little thing, no good, I fear.” I was 
concerned at this intelligence, and thought Du 
Bac entitled to a better fate; but I was glad to 
see that he bore it with so much philosophy 
I took leave of him, and we parted. I had 
nearly. forgotten this affair, when, on enter- 
ing the chateuu this day, I was struck at the 
sight of the baroness, and felt satisfied that she 
was the identical Jeanne du Bac.” 

“ Impossible,” cried the Marquis. “ There 
may bea likeness which deceives you.” ‘I should 
have thought so, but she evidently recollected 
me, and I resolved at all hazards to know the 
truth. When I was dismissed to join the ser- 
vants below, I fell into a conversation witha 
grey-headed eld man, who has been in the bar- 
on’s family many years. Among other things, 
he mentioned that his master used tobe very 
fond of travelling formerly. 1 enquired if he 
had ever been at Rochelle. “ Aye, that he has 
to our sorrow,’ said the old man, shaking his 
head; “ that was his last expedition, for it was 
there he feli in love with our present mistress ; 
she is a native of that place, and, betweemour- 
selves, gives no very favourable specimen of 
her countrywomen. To be sure, she behaves 
very well to the young lady her daughter-in-law 5 
but she is nota kind mistress; and is so harsh to 
that sweet girl, Miss Agnes, that we all feel for 
her. She is made almost a prisoner, and is 
allowed no other company than a: old nurse: 
it was the greatest chance in the world that 
your master saw her; but the baron was not 
expected to bring home company, or she would 
have been confined to her chamber.” All 
these circumstances convinced me, that this 
Madame du Taniere is no other than my quon- 
dam acquaintance Jeanne du Bac, and the 
pretty Agnes her daughter; though, for sev- 
eral reasons, they pass her off as the baron’s 
niece. Thus, my lord, my attachment to you 
makes me anxious to keep you forming 
an alliance with one of such doubtful origin ; 
since, whatever the young lady's merit may be, 
it would become the illustriews Marquis de 
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her time and attention to the education of the 
orphan Julia. “The Baroness,” said he, “ has 
taken such pains with her, as to render her 
almost as amiable as herself; and as she inkers 
its a good fortune from her mother, who was 
an heiress, I have no doubt of obtaizing an es- 
tablishment for her equal to my Most anxious 
wishes. I have also a niece, to whom I am 
guardian ; she is about the age of my daugh- 
ter; her inclination leads her to a religious life 
and Julia wif inherit her property in case she 
persises in becoming a nun. My wife, to whom 
whatever belongs to me is dear, wishes to dis- 
suade her from it, and has just been to fetch 
her home, thinking that the society of my girl, 
and the innocent diversions which they may 
enjoy together, will induce her to alter her 
mind; of this, however, I see no probability 
at present.” They were by this time at the 
gate of the chateau, and the voice of the Bar- 
on was no sooner heard than the doméstics ran 
out with flambeaux to meethim. The Baron- 
ess, Julia, and Agnes, received him with plea- 
sure, and expressed their uneasiness at his 
having staid out so late. The Baron embrac- 
ed them, and presented his lady to the Mar- 
quis, and explained briefly, but impressively, 
the obligation he was under. The Baroness 
made her acknowledgement with the utmost 
grace and sweetness, Julia was profuse in herex- 
pressions of delight, and commented most el- 
oquently on the gallantry of her dear papa’s 
brave defender, but Agnes was silent, and on- 
ly bowed in return to the salutation of the Mar- 
quis, though he thought he perceived a tear 
giisten in her eye, as she turned to kiss her 
uncle’s hand. The party having by this time 
seated themselves in the drawing-room, the 
Marquis had leisure to make his observations 
on the family of his host. He perceived that 
the Baroness was still handsome, and not in 
the least unconscious of the advantage. Julia 
was a remarkably fine girl, gracefully formed, 
and of a dignified air; but her features, though 
regularly formed, wanted animation ; her air 
was haughty and repellant ard it was easy to 
discover that she considered hersclf fully en- 
titled to all the homage which rank or beauty 
could exact from an admiring crowd. This 
character was not sufficiently to the taste of 
Montolieu to arrest his attention long; his re- 
gards were attracted by an object of more par- 
ticular interest. This was no other than the 
unassuming Agnes, who, unnoticed and unno- 
ticing, engaged herself with her embroidery, 
and was wholly ignorant of the admiration she 
excited in one person present. In fact, no one 
was more likely to inspire sentiments of esteem 
and tender passion than the gentle Agnes; she 

ppeared about sixteen vears of age, of a mid- 

ling height, with limbs formed in the most 
beautifu proportion; her features were small, 
and expressive of every thing engaging; her 
eyes brilliant, yet not bold; and her deport- 
ment, easy and modest, seemed to retire from 
rather than court admiration. The Marquis 
was greatly surprised at the little attention 
which the Baron and his family scemed to pay 
her; they seldom addressed their conversation 
to her, nor did she once attempt to obtrude 
any observation of her own. Her dress was 
xemarkably simple, while that of Mademoiselle 
du Taniere was loaded with a profusion of or- 
maments, which she wasevery moment adjust- 
ing. She laughed at her own smart sayings, 
and was continually giving her opinion on every 
subject without its being solicited. It was in 


vain the Marquis attempicd to draw Agnes into 
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conversation ; whenever he addressed her she 
returned a simple monosylable, and the Bar- 
oness tmmediately took upon herself to change 
the subject. The brightness which irradiated 
the sweet countenance of Agnes would then 
immediately give place to an air of melancholy 
dejection ; and the Marquis frequently caught 
a suppressed sigh issuing from her gentle bo- 
som when she thought herself unobserved. 
That secret unhappiness in such a young crea- 
ture could only proceed from one cause, name- 
ly, disappointed affection, was a natural con- 
jecture, and this, in the opinion of the Marquis, 
accounted for her wish to embrace a religious 
life. This supposition, which seemed to ex- 
clude hope for himself, did not lessen his es- 
teem or admiration for the fair Agnes, and he 
resolved, if possible, to discover the secrets of 
her heart, and contribute, as far as lay in his 
power to the promotion of her happiness, in 
any way that circumstances might require’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE SERENADE, 
AWAKE, my love! the pearls of dew 
That gem thy lever’s fiowing hair, 
Shall prove his passion warm and true, 
As thou art, Laura, bright and fair, 





O’er many a hill, through many a 
Through many a glade | bent n A 
Now close by gathering shades concealed, 
Now guided by the tniendly ray. 
Through fens were aguish vapours play, 
Biue gleaming o’er the doubtful soil, 
‘Through woods, where ruflians lurking lay, 
‘To rush through bleed to impious spoil. 
Nor vapours dank alarmed my thought, 
Nor prowling robbers waked my fear, 
For here restoring warmth I sought, 
And knew my treasure all was here. 
Then wake, my love! the corded stairs 
Switt from the opening casement throw, 
And pay thy lover’s anxious cares, 
With joys that levers only know. 
Be swift, my fair! the transient night 
For Love’s, nor Hymen’s rights will stay: 
Too svon will speed the envious light, 
To chase Alonzo far away. 


Such was the song of Alonzo, who, tuning 
the soft guitar beneath the solitary window of 
his Laura, claimed by delightful stealth those 
endearments to which, in the privacy of a 
neighbouring convent, he had lately acquired 
a title:—The feudal hatred existing between 
the families of the youthful pair, prevented 
the open avowal of their union. 

Nightly, therefore, he stole from his distant 
mansion, and, attended by no other compan- 
ion than the instrument whose tender notes 
were the signal of his appproach, came beneath 
the window of his expecting bride, a lover of 
unaltered truth. 

Nor was the ear of Laura now closed against 
the strain, for the motion of the moon-beains, 
reflected by the glass, showed that the hand of 
the fair one was trembling on the casement, 
while her ear was fondly listening to the notes 
of love. 

He ceased—the casement opened,and throw- 
ing his guitar among the shrubs, he mounted 
the ladder that dropped to his assistance, and 
rushed to her enraptured arms. 

Undisturbed be their transports—the last 
they shall enjoy! and may chaste secrecy en- 
curtain them around. 

Don Carlos, returning from scenes of steal- 
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thy love, had discovered, as he passed the fata} 


bush, the guitar too imperfectly concealed.” 


His jealous spirit instantly took the alarm, and 
gloomy suspicions arose of his sister’s honour, 
He drew forth his dagger in the first fury of 
his soul, and would have roused the house, 
and rushed for instant vengeance to her cham- 
ber. But agleamof hope returned to his mind 
when he thought of Laura’s worth and virtu- 
ous deportment. His rashness was thus restrain. 
ed, and secreting himself among the shrubbery 
he waited the return of dawn that should con- 
firm or dissipate his doubts. 

Not long was the jealous brother concealed, 
The bird,of day thrilled forth his earliest note ; 
faded was the lustre of the lamps of night; 
and the grey eye of morn was seen prying ovex 
the distant hills, when quitting the bliss he was 
to taste no more, Alonzo descended with a heay 
heart. The fond ferewell trembled on each 
faltering tongue, and Laura turned aside to 
wecp. 

Stay, “ dishonoured wanton,” cried the furi- 
ous brother, “ turn again ere thy paramour be 
gone forever, and take yet a last farewell.” 

A Castilian’s vengeance struck deep as he 
spoke: his poniard was in Alonzo’s heart. 

*“ My husband! my husband!” exclaimed 
the frantic fair. Breathless fell Alonzo at a 
brother’s feet; and Carlos stood petrified with 
horror. 

But what was the horror of the repentant 
friend, to the anguish of the widowed bride! 
‘Fhe peace of her mind was flown forever, and 
vain was each friendly care. 

The walls of the sanctuary long echoed te 
her groans as she wandered thro’ its sullen 
ailes: but even the sanctuary could not calm 
her soul, nor its sacred walls confine her be- 
wildered wanderings. With the guitar of her 
murdered lord, she escaped from the holy con- 
fines, and still roves a wretched lunatic at laree, 

J 

Thy rocks, O Valclusa! oft reverberate her 
song; oft it sounds thro’ the neighbouring 
woods, The torrents fromthe mountains join 
the chorus of grief; and it steals thro” the yales 
alone the silent streams. 


EUPHEMIA FLAVIA ZELIA MARCIA, 


WAS the mistress of the Emperor Justin 
the First, and conducted herself with so much 
prudence and justice, that at length he resol- 
ved to raise her tothe throne. Instead of dis- 
playing either pride or presumption, upon be- 
ing elevated to so exalted a sphere, she con- 
ducted herself with the same mildness and hu- 
mility as when she occupied a far different 
station of life. She died about the year 525; 
but her biographers have not specified her age. 
Bright as are the beams which irradiate a strict- 
ly virtuous female, yet it is by a combination 
of amiable qualities, that the femele séx can 
be admired; for it is not merely practising the 





rules of chastity that ‘entitles them either to. 


respect or regard. There are many instances 
of females, devoid of every amiable propensity 
who pique themselves upon a chastity which 
was never attempted to be subdued, and whos 
instead of making any allowance for the frailty 
of human nature, bring all moral exccllence 
to their own point; and make no allowance 
for the power of seduction over a young and 


unsuspicious mind. Virtuc is toa woman what. 


courage is toa soldier, the bulwark of reputation 
and the pillar of fame; yet who will presume 
to say, that for one deviation from the path of 
rectitude, it is impossible for a female to re 
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cover her good name? The Emperor — 
made an impression upon the heart of the yon . 
fy] Euphemia, she listened to his — om 
and ber scruples were subdued ; — . 
snoments of reflection, she lamearyy er dere- 
jiction from the path of virtue, and ee 
ceiving that her mind was uncontaminatec ; 
made her his wife. Yet Euphemia's aggran- 
dizement is not related as a precedent for any 
young woman ; but merely to prove that con- 
ciliating manners, and an amiable disposition, 
will ever be considered as high recommenda- 
tions in life. 


a 
Wariety. 
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In the first war of Silesia, Frederic the king 
of Prussia being desirous of making, in the night 
time, some alteration in his camp, forbid under 

he pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, 
either fire or candle burning in the tents. He 
vent round the camp himself, to see that his 
orders were obeyed; and, as he passed by. 
Captain Zietern’s tent, he perceived a light. 
He entered, and found the captain sealing a 
a letter, which he had just finished, and was 
vritten to his wife, whom he tenderly loved. 
“ What aré you doing there? (said the king). 
Do not you know the orders !”” Zietern threw 
himself at his feet, and begged mercy; but he 
icither could, nor attempted to deny his fault. 
«Sit down, (said the king to him) and adda 
few words I shall diccate.” The officer obey- 
d, aud the king dictated : « To-morrow I shall 
perish on a scaffold +” Zietern wrote it, and— 
e was executed the next day !! 
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GEESE AND CRICKETS. 


Taat Rome was saved by the cackling of 
reese, is notorious to all who have been to 
chool, but that the chirping ofa cricket should 
save a naval ¢xpedition appears more wonder- 
ul. Take it in the words of Mr. Southey. 

Cabeza de Vaca sailed with three ships for 
a Plata. When they had crossed the Line 
they found themselves short of water and en- 
eavoured to make the nearest land Three 
ays they stood towards it. A soldier who had 
et out in ill health, had brought a grillo or 
yround-cricket with him from Cadiz, thinking 
o be amused by the insect’s voice, but it had 
Deen silent the whole way to his no little dis- 
Appointment. Now on the fourth morning the 




































































grillo began to ring its shrill rattle ; scenting, 
is Was immediately supposed, the land. Such 
was the miserable watch which had been kept, 
lat upon looking out at this war ‘ng, they 
rceived high rocks within bow-si _: against 
ich, had it not been for the insect, . ey must 
ve inevitably been lost. 
The Romans paid all proper respect tc ‘heir 
ese, appointed them apartments in the tem- 
¢ of Juno, and magistrates to provide their 
neat; but we’do not hear that the Spaniards 
ad the gratitude to canonize the cricket. 
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MAXIMS OF THALES. 




































































GOD is the oldest of all things, because he has no 
saning. ‘The world is most beautiful, as being the 
tk of his hands. Necessity is the strongest of all 


ngs as every thing must submit to its laws. Time 
the wisest thing, as it detects all things Thought 
the swiftest thing, as it pervades ull places. Hope 


© most common thing, as it is possessed by those 
~ have nothing else. 
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SONNET TO CHILDHOOD. 


DAYS of my early youth! farewell for ever! 
Sports of my childhood, blissful scenes, adieu ! 

Swift have ye fled, and Time, alas ! shall never 
Your dear unsullied charms for me renew, 


Farewell, ye soft delights of peaceful leisure, 
Ye rosy moments, and ye dlulcet hours ; 

When gentle Hope, and fond bewitching pleasure 
Strew’d o’er the path of Life their choicest flaw’rs. 


Ah! never more, save when my thoughts beguiling, 
Delusive Fancy gives me back to thee ; 
Wilt thou, sweet Childhood! innocently smiling, 
Pour the bright sunshine of thy joys on me! 
Clos’d are thy fairy scenes; and rip’ning years 
Have taught this breast to sigh, and {ill’d these eyes 
with tears. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


OUR accounts from Europe are brought down as 
late as the 19th of July from. Greenock, which state, 
that intelligence had just reached there, announcing 
that the American government had passed a Law, for 
issuing Letters of Marque and Reprisal, against O. 
Britain ; and ‘ance had declared war against Rus- 
sia. ‘The im commencement of hostilities was 
expected to take place, according to letters from Mem- 
el of the 16th of June. 

Letters from Gottenburgh concur in stating, that the 
best understanding subsists between the Swedish and 
British governments. Two English vessels, had enter- 
ed Gottenburgh harbour, and were discharging their 
cargoes. Onthe other hand the Swedish cruizers con- 
tinue to capture every French privateer they fall in with 
in the Baltic. Six vessels of this description had re- 
cently felt into their hands. Notwithstanding these 
acts of hostility, the general opinion appears to be, 
that Bernadotte will not issue a formal declaration of 
war against France, unless a liberal subsidy is granicd 
him by the British Goverrment. 

Intelligence had been received of the sailing of the 
Swedish fleet, from Carlscrona consisting of cight sail 
of the line, and two frigates, bound to the Gulph of 
Finland. 

It is said in the London papers, that after the 15th 
of June, the neutrality of the Russian Government 
would be publicly announced, and the order for open- 
ing the Russian poris to the British carried into execu- 
tion. 

The war in Spain, by the latest accounts, appears to 
be much in favour of the Spaniards. The patriots, in 
conjunction with a British marine force, have succeed- 
ed in taking the French garrison of Lequiteo. Lequi- 
teo is one of the chain of posts in the province of Bis- 
cay, occupied by the French; the possession of which 
is considered of greatimportance tothe Patriots. They 
also took possession of Almeira, and blew up the strong 
castle of St. Elmo. Accounts say, that Gen. Ballaste- 
rous has been defeated by the French with the loss of 
1500 men, and that he had retreated under the walls 
of St. Roque. The latestadvices from England observe, 
that very considerable reinforcements were about leay- 
ing that country to aid the Spanish Patriots. 

The Regency of Tripoli has declared war against 
Spain, 

By a return made to the British House of Commens, 
it ste that the number of French prisoners in Eng- 
land is, 52,649—of Danish 1,868—Total 54,517. 

It is stated that a general battle between thé Spanish 
Royalists of Mexico and the Revolutionists, had ta- 
ken place in which the former was defeated with a hea- 
vy loss of men. 

From [a Guayra we hear that Monteverde had ob- 
tained possession of the province of Venezuela, and 
that Gen. Miranda had been taken prisoner, and sent 
to Caracas, with other officers of distinction, for trial. 

Advices are just received from Gen. Hull’s army as 
late as the 29th ult. which state that it was in posses- 
sion of the whole country, from the river Thames or 
Trench, to within five miles of Malden, a distance of 
about 70 miles—That some skirmishes had taken place 
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Qor ality. 
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* But Hudibras, who scorn’d to stoop 
To Fortune, or be said to droop, 
Cheer’d up himself with ends of verse, 
And sayings of Philosophers. 


Among the happy people in the world, are those, in 
whose minds natare, or philosophy, has placed a kind 
of acid, with which care or disappointment will not 
easily mix. 

This acid differs very much from iil-nature; it is rath- 
er a kind of salt, expressed from frequent observations 
on the folly, the vanity, and the uncertamty of human 
events ; from that best of ail philosophy, which teaches 
us to take men as we find them, and circumstances as 
they occur, good or bad, for better or for worse; that 
dwells not on future prospects, reflects not on past trou- 
bles, and cares not a fig for present difficulties, but 
dexterously turns them either to ridicule or advantage ; 
snatching, at every opportunity, accidental pleasures, 
and nobly bearing up against the rubs of ill-fortune. 

When reflections upon the troubles of life are mixed 
up ina disposition naturaly ill-tempered, they compose 
what is called melancholy ; but as they have no chemi- 
cal aflinity with good humour, they will not easily com- 
bine ; and the small particles that are miscible, produce 
only the swect and acid salt of true philosophy. 

Such a traveller, in his journey through the world, 
Was my honest friend Jack Easy. Jack canie toa 
good fortune at the death of his father, and mounted 
his hobby without its ever having been properly broken 
in; he galloped over the plains of Fancy, went off in a 
full canter to the road of Dissipation, and leaped over 
all the fiive-barred gates of Advice andgBiscretion. It 
may naturally be supposed, that belo his filly 
gave him a fall: poor Jack came do sure enough ; 
but he only shook himself, brushed off the dirt of the 
road, and mounted again in as high spirits as ever ; ex- 
cepting, that he now began to sit firmer in the saddle, 
and to look about him: this, however, did not hinder 
him from getting into a swamp called a Law-Suit, where 
he remained a considerable time before he could get 
out : his fortune was now reduced from some thousands 
to a few hundreds; and by this time, no man better 
knew the way of his life than my friend Jack Easy. He 
had been through all the dirty cross-roads of business, 
money borrowing, bankruptcy, and law; and had at last 
arrived at u gaol. 

My friend Jack did not despond; he consoled him- 
self with the reflection, that he was a single man; some 
of his misfortunes were the consequences of his own 
imprudence, others of unforeseen accidents, and most 
of them originated from his good-nature and generos- 
ity. He, however, never excused, he lumped them all 
together, took them in good part, and blamed nobody 
but himself; he whistled away his troubles, and often 
repeated, 







T am out of Fortune’s power: 
He who is down can sink no lower. 


The Goddess, however, at least put on her best 
smiles, and paid Jack a visit inthe King’s Bench, in 
the shape of. a handsome legacy. Jack smiled at the 
thing, being, as he called it, so extremely apropos ; and 
once more mounted his nag. He now rode more cau- 
tiously, and turned into the road of Economy, which led 
to a comfortable inn with the sign of Competency over 
the door; he had borrowed a martingale from un old 
hostler called Experience; and for the first time in his 
life, used a curb. He began already to find, that though 
he did not gallop away as formerly, yet he went on in 
his journey pleasantly enough. Some dashing riders 
passed him, laughing at his jog-trot pace; but he had 
no occasion to envy them long; for presently some of 
them got into ruts, others were stuck fast in bogs and 
quagmires, and the rest were thrown from their sad- 
dies, to the great danger of their necks. Jack Easy, 
mean-while, jogged ow merrily ; hot or cold, wet or dry, 
he never complained ; he now preferred getting off, 
and opening a gate to leaping over it ; and smiled at an 
obstacle, as at aturnpike where he must necessarily 
pay toll. 

The man who is contented either to walk, trot, or 
canter through life, has by much the advantage of his 
fellow-trayellers. He suits himself to all paces, and 
seldom quarrels with the tricks which the jade For- 
tune is sometimes disposed to play him. You might 
now see Jack Easy walking his hobby along the road, 
enjoying the scene around him, with contentment 
sparkling in his eyes. if the way happened to be 
crowded with hersemen and carriages, you might ob- 
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serve him very readily taking his own side of the road, 
and letting them pass. If it — to rain or blow, 
Jack only pulled up the collar of his great coat, fiap. 
ped his hat, and retreated to the best shelter he could 
find till the storm was over. 

Thus my friend Jack Easy came in witha jog-trot — 
to the end of his journey, leaving his example behind | ' 
him asa dind of finger-post for the good of other tray. | V¢ 


ellers. 
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PREVIOUS PENANCE. 


A poor taylor being released from atrouble- ~ 
some world and a scolding wife, went to the 
gate of paradise. Peter asked him if he had 
ever been in purgatory, ‘ No,” said the tay- 
lor, “ but 1 have been married.” “QO!” says | 
Peter, that’s all the same.”’ The taylor had — T 
scarce got in, before a fat turtle-eating alder- P|... 
man came puffing and blowing. ‘“ Hallo, you |” Abs 
fellow,” said he, “ open the door.” “ Not sof 7... 
fast,” said Peter; « have you been in purga- [7 4),¢ 
tory ?” « No,” said the alderman; “ but what 


is thatto the purpose, you let in that poor half- 7 
starved taylor, and he has been no more in pur. B., ,q 
gatory than I.” “ But he has been married,” quit 
said Peter. ‘ Married !” exclaimed the alder. B., ;:; 
man, * why I have been married twice.” coin] 


“ Then pray go back again,” said Peter, * par- TR, acs 
adise is not the place for /vols.” 
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| AS IT HAPPENS. The 

A plaisterer and his boy being employed to B@laugi 
whitewash a house éy ¢he day, were so tedious on th 
that, tiring the patience of the owner, he one H¥'Taes 
day asked the lad, in his master’s absence:, when Hi@fui i 


he thought they would have done. The boy H¥were 


bluntly replied, that his master was looking Bwas o 
out for another job; but if he missed of any Mia dor 
other work, it would be the Lord knows when Bi that \ 
before that was finished. Soure 
o58s frienc 

QUIN. i 

Quin, when once dining with a friend, call- gyno 0 
ed lustily for the pudding. The cools had for- Mpisen 
got it. “ Oh! the Sabbath breaking brimstone,” ij )°u + 


exclaimed he, “ no wonder we have earth Bypthis 


quakes.” chan 
33388 lous 
A wiscacre of Lymn, (England) ‘having by ™y | 


dint of starvation, scraped together ten 4bra— with 


hams, (bank bills) in order to hide them from home 
the Corsican invader, converted thre thatch of life, | 
his house into a Bank, and carefulky crammed [gy P!eas 
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them into it. This happened on Chr istmas-<lay: 
On the New Year’s day, he stole secretly to his 
golden nest; when, alas; he fovind that the 
poor 4brahams had all been nibbled away by4 
congregation of rats, scarcely a reaanant of 
ragged notes being left; and in cv-amming! 
paw into the deposit, the Lymn niiller, asa 
additional mortification to the loss of his moi 
ey, had a finger most dreadfully b itten by one 





















of the danking clerks, namely, de scendants & /™ Wome: 
the Ancient four-footed Norwegi dns, who i that th 
vaded that country some centurie s ago. adiohs 
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